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For many of the nobles this was an opportunity of
getting rid of the clergy who restrained them. For
the adventurers it was an excellent pretext for taking
possession of the valuable objects which had been
gathered into the treasuries of the churches. Finally,
in some countries, the clergy themselves supported the
reform in order to render themselves independent of
the popes and to form a national church.

But the most powerful auxiliaries of the Reforma-
tion were the princes and, in Germany, the councils
of the free cities. The bishops still had their tribunals,
where they sat in judgment on the suits of the clergy,
and besides on many suits which concerned the laity.
The bishoprics and the abbeys consisted of immense
domains (in Germany almost one-third of the lands
belonged to them)* Now the reformers declared that
the clergy must return to the poverty of the early times
of Christianity, and must give up all political power.
The princes and the town councils, adopting the ideas
of the Reformation, then closed the convents, took
from the bishops and the abbots their domains, their
power, their jurisdiction, on the ground that such pos-
sessions were contrary to the Gospel, and retained all
in their own power. In some places the ecclesiastical
prince himself became a reformer, married, was trans-
formed into a secular prince, and made for himself a
secular state out of the domains of the church. This
was the case with the Grand Master of the Teutonic
Order, who became a Prussian duke.

In adopting the Reformation, the princes not only
increased their domains, but their authority also* The
Catholic clergy, rich and sustained by the pope, were